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ABSTRACT 

To improve its declining combat readiness the Army is 
requesting a significant budget increase. The Army plans to 
use the increase for primarily improving quality of life 
issues. This thesis argues that this plan is inadequate and 
will result in only marginal readiness gains. The purpose of 
this thesis is to explore the underlying causes of the 
readiness crisis and to offer an alternative framework for 
reversing the decline. 

This thesis begins by defining readiness from the 
perspectives of operational and structural readiness. It 
then explores the critical readiness questions of: What 
should be ready? What should it be ready for? and When 
should it be ready? The thesis also examines the impact of 
the drawdown and commitments to peace operations (POs) on 
Army readiness. To illustrate the influence of these 
variables on readiness, this thesis develops a readiness 
threshold model that measures the capacity of a given force 
to participate in POs before its readiness deteriorates. 

By using the model to analyze the current size of the 
rce In relation to its PO commitments, this thesis finds 
Matches Messe. of doing too much with too little ais a 
reduction in the Army’s combat readiness. The thesis 
soncludes “by ezamıning both policy Implications and 


Prescripcions derived from this study: 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The end of the Cold War presented many challenges for 
the Army. Not the least of these challenges was maintaining 
its combat readiness despite massive reductions in manpower 
and the increasing requirement to provide forces for peace 
operations (POs).! Recent congressional testimony by the 
Army Chief of Staff verified for the first time the widely 
held belief of the past few years that the Army had indeed 
lost the battle to maintain its combat readiness. To 
improve its readiness the Army is requesting a significant 
budget increase. The Army plans to use the additional funds 
for Primarily improving quality of life Sa n to include 
increasing military pay and retirement benefits. 

The purpose of this thesis is to present an alternative 
perspective on (1) the factors that underlie the Army’s 
readiness crisis and (2) the solutions required for real 
readiness improvements. These perspectives will go beyond 
much of the current analysis that suggests the readiness 
decline is simply the result of a declining defense budget. 
This alternate view also challenges the idea that the 
decline can be remedied with budget increases that focus 
1 POs are generally viewed as one of the Army's most 


demanding non-combat missions due to their usually prolonged 
nature and requirement for large number of combat forces. 


p<, 1 


PS oque lity Of life improvements. This thesis argues 
that to address the fundamental source of the readiness 
problem, the absolute size of the Army’s combat forces must 
either increase or their commitment to peace operations must 
decrease. 

This thesis begins by defining readiness from the 
perspectives of operational and structural readiness. 
Operational readiness addresses the efficiency or quality of 
a force of a given size. Conversely, structural readiness 
addresses the mass or quantity of an available force. re 
also explores the critical questions of; What should be 
ready? What should it be ready for? When should it be 
ready? In response, this thesis proposes that: 1) The Army’s 
battalion level infantry and armor forces must be ready. 
They must be fully trained and manned. 

2) They should be ready to fight and win two Major Theater 


Wars (MTWs).? 3) They need to be ready for both an 


2 I acknowledge that complete combat readiness is of course 
a Funetıon of Other gracerors beyond the training and number 
of combat force on-hand. The availability of Combat Service 
Support units, equipment, morale and other variables 
definitely impact overall readiness. This thesis, however, 
focuses on the battalion level combat forces as the 
principal component of the Army’s combat readiness. 


3 The 1993 Bottom Up Review (BUR) recommended re-structuring 
the military to enable it to adequately respond to two Major 
Regional Contingencies(the 1997 Quadrennial Defense Review 
replaced this term with Major Theater War) occurring at the 
same time. 


May 


immediate or extended deployment to an MTW. In summary, for 
the purposes of this thesis, it is argued that the quality 
and quantity of infantry and armor units the Army provides 
for its MTW commitments is the principle measure of its 
degree of combat readiness. 

Phase 1 of this study examines the role of two key 
variables, the drawdown and commitment to POs, on the Army’s 
combat readiness. Phase 2 illustrates the impact of these 
variables on readiness through the development of a 
readiness threshold model that measures the capacity of a 
given force to participate in POs before its readiness 
deteriorates. Phase 3 applies the model to analyze current 
readiness in regard to the ongoing PO in Bosnia. This phase 
also analyzes the future readiness effects if the Army’s 
current PO commitments increase. Phase 4 presents key 
findings and implications. 

The central findings of this thesis are twofold. First, 
tae Army sərsadiness crisis is in great part a function of 
the compounding, self-reinforcing impact of the drawdown and 
eyer commitment to (POs. Second ithe m guality se 人 Rs 
“readiness fix” advocated by the Army will likely fall far 
short of coming to terms with reversing the long-term 
readiness decline of its combat forces. 


The implications that flow from these findings suggest 


XV 


that the pis may not have the ability to provide an 
aca maten uentaty of troops possessing the necessary "quality 
that Coulda Tight and*win two MMBWs witehowt significant risk. 
Taken a step further, application of the model also implies 
that the U.S. may need to re-address the viability of the 
two MTW concept in general. Other implications suggest both 
restructuring the current force size and reevaluating 
commitments to current and future*™POs. 

The alternative perspective on readiness that this 
study advocates, that is, viewing the readiness decline from 
both the operational and structural perspectives of the 
drawdown and over-commitment to POs extends beyond just the 
Army’s readiness crisis. The basic premise of the readiness 
threshold model could be used to analyze the readiness 
declines plaguing the rest of the Armed Forces 

The fundamentals that underlie the readiness crises of 
the Army’s sister services are the same as its own. 
Increasingly the U.S. Military, not just the™Army, is asked 


to Commecs much With too Little: 


xvi 


Ta INTRODUCTION 


Thiseəercadiness crisis Ne er os 
Sen. Bob Smith? 


If we don’t do something we run the risk of returning 


to- thes\hollow force Or Enen Faser 
Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Reimer? 


A. BACKGROUND 

The end of the Cold War presented many complex 
challenges for the U.S. Army. Some of the more obvious 
challenges included the rise of asymmetric threats, the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, and the 
harnessing of information technology. These important issues 
aside, there was perhaps a more fundamental challenge the 
may faced anos ta faces) that Ehvcarcheae res ela vonerar 
fighting and winning the nations wars: maintaining its 
combat readiness. 

Unfortunately it appears the dilemma of maintaining an 
acceptable level of readiness despite massive reductions in 


manpower and the increasing requirement to provide forces 


4 Thomas E. Ricks, “Joint Chiefs Tell Senate Military Faces 
Readiness Crisis, Needs Bigger Budget,” Wall Street Journal, 
50 September, 7873.26: 


ROTO: 


for peace operations (POs)® has proven to be too great of a 
ehzanenege tor the Army. One of the first indicators of a 
decrease in the Army’s readiness was a 1994 Army report that 
stated that three of its combat divisions had fallen below 
acceptable levels of combat preparedness.’ Since the report 
was issued, mounting anecdotal evidence suggests that the 
Army is entrenched in a severe readiness crisis. Recently, 
the commander of U.S. based Army Forces wrote a memo to the 
Army chief of staff which confirmed the spirit of these 
ePorts: 

My assessment is not good news...We can no longer 

train and sustain the force, stop infrastructure 

degradation, and provide our soldiers 

thessprogranmsgeniticslstroslongsterm 

Susceess. slits cheedrens our abllicy- co mobiiTze, 

deploye igin and in” 

The purpose of this thesis, therefore, is to identify 
the underlying causes of the Army’s current readiness crisis 


and offer prescriptions for improving the Army’s long term 


combat readiness. 


6 POs are generally viewed as one of the Army's most 
demanding non-combat missions due to their usually prolonged 
nature and requirement for large number of combat forces. 


7 Clarke, Philip C., U.S. Military has a Readiness Gap 
(Milford, Pa.: America’s Future Inc., 1998, accessed 13 
April 1998); available from 

http: //www.execpc.com/~jfish/fwiw/fwiw0130.txt; Internet. 


Pe JOnenanebanday, “Signs of Erosion In the U.S. Military,” 
Christian Science Monitor, 16 September 19098, 1. 
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dee Points of Confusion Concerning Readiness 

As reports of the Army’s readiness decline surfaced, a 
debate emerged over its extent and nature. A recent article 
from the Washington Post explains: 

While senior members of President Clinton’s 

national security team contend they have managed 

the post-Cold War drawdown more adeptly than other 

demobilization’s this century, the republicans 

argue that U.S. forces have been cut too much and 
committed to too many overseas operations. ? 
Like most politically contentious issues, the debate over 
the extent of the purported readiness decline generated 
sharp disagreements over definitions. 

Underlying these disagreements are at least three major 
points orf confusion regarding readiness definitions 
including: 1) What should be ready? 2) What should a given 
force be ready for? 3) When should the force be ready? 
Discussion of the readiness issue without the framework 
these questions provide obscures a clear picture of the 
Army’s true state of readiness.10 

The Department of Defense (DOD) manages to avoid all 
three questions in an official readiness definition that 
states readiness is, 

2 Bradley Graham, “Senators Scold Military Chiefs,” 
Washington Post, 30 September, 1998, 2. 
10 Richard K. Betts, Military Readiness: Concepts, Choices, 


Consequences (Washington D.C.: Brookings Institution Press, 
oD) ee os 


„the overall ability of forces to arrive where 
they’ re needed, en time, and prepared to 
effectively carry out assigned mission objectives 

for which they were designed.!! 

Ser ger orfer differing Opinions of what constitutes 
eu eur  Richarezspeers, Of Columbia University, 
Imterocduees the concepts of  CGpetmdetenal and structural 
readiness to the definitional debate. In his explanation 
operammonal readinessmilem the ability of forces™to fight 
Immediately without training or extra mobilization’ .1* Wise 
type of readiness addresses the efficiency or quality of a 
force of some given size. Indicators of operational 
readiness include both fill of assigned manpower and 
trainmowstatue of individuals and units. 

Conversely, structural readiness concerns the number 
of organized units that increase military power, but require 
time during a crisis to prepare for combat.!? This type of 
readiness addresses the mass or quantity of a force. Key 
indicators of structural readiness include the number of 
troops under arms and available units. 

Dr. Betts, in his book, Military Readiness, Concepts, 
Choices, and Consequences explains that these two 
11 DOD Annual Defense Report, Chapter IV Readiness 
(Washington D.C., 1995, accessed 15 May 1998); available 
Erom AENA e ec eo tear read -html 


12 Betts, 33. 


rar 


perspectives, operational and structural readiness, often 
compete for primacy and resources. He argues that in an era 
of declining defense budgets, the choice” between quantity 
and quality, 
.LS analogous to that between fielding a full 
football team of eleven players who are flabby, do 
not all have helmets, and have not studied 
playbooksi or practiced Together, and, fielding a 
team of eight who are in perfect physical 
esmdition, ‚fully equipped, and have @eirililca “re 
perfection. The former team is preferable if it 
has a month or so to get in shape, the latter if 
the game is to occur tomorrow.!4 

a. Defining Readiness: What Should be Ready? 

In football, the unit of readiness measurement is 
the preparedness of the team. Other variables such as the 
draft, a team’s scouting program, facilities, and salaries, 
while Important, are subordinate to the fundamental 
readiness consideration: team readiness. The same can be 
said of Army readiness. The Army’s basic unit of readiness, 
like that of a football team’s, is its combat forces.1° Too 


often though, maintaining the readiness of this essential 


element is subordinated to other supporting issues such as 


recruitment, retention, modernization, facilities, 
maintenance, and quality of life issues. Again, like 
=~ bree 


15 For the purpose of this thesis, combat forces refer to 
the number of infantry and armor battalions currently 
avallable in the Army. 


scouting and salaries in football, these issues while 
weve ene Overall long-term success of combat forces, 


are nor ot warıncipal importanee. 


b. Defining Readiness: Ready for What? 

The Army, along with the rest of the armed 
services, claims its forces must be ready to fight and win 
two nearly simultaneous Major Theater Wars (MTWs). The 1993 
Bottom Up Review (BUR) recommended re-structuring the 
military to ensure it could adequately respond to two Major 
Regional Contingencies (the 1997 Quadrennial Defense Review 
replaced this term with Major Theater War) occurring at the 
Same time. Ostensibly, these conflicts would occur in the 
Middle East and Northeast Asia.1!° Many defense experts, 
however, denounce the two MTW scenario as unrealistic based 
on the current threat and the supposed global primacy of the 
U.S. Armed Forces. Nonetheless, the ability to fight and 
win two MTWs remains the foundation of the current National 


Military strategy: 


er Defining Readiness: Ready for When? 

The Army’s degree of readiness should depend in 
part on when it would have to fight an MN. The football 
analogy Stated previously, concludes that while an 


16 Sortor, Ronald E., Army Forces for Operations Other Than 
War, Santa Monica, California: RAND, MR-852-A, 1997, 2. 
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undermanned, fully trained team is more prepared for a game 
played tomorrow, a fully manned under-trained team would be 
better suited for a-game- played. in a merth. Similarities 
the Army is needed immediately to fight an MTW, as would be 
the likely case in a Korean MTW scenario, the operational 
Shasirctreigger”nreädiness Galla Toree.-i5 most important. If, 
instead, the Army has six months to prepare to fight, as was 
the case in the Gulf War, a more “relaxed” structural 
readiness of the force is critical. 

Given the difficulty in diviming threatS wim the 
post-Cold War era (which drove the creation of the “two MTW 
strategy” in the first place) it is reasonable to assume 
that the Army should be ready for both an immediate MTW 
deployment and an “extended preparation” MTW deployment. 

2. Definition Framework 

With regard to the three questions posed earlier: 1) 
What should be ready? 2) What should it be ready for? 3) How 
soon does it need to be ready?, this thesis proposes the 
following: 1) The Army’s battalion level infantry and armor 


forces need to be ready.!’ This means they must be fully 


17 IT acknowledge that complete combat readiness is of course 
a function of other factors beyond the training and number 
of combat force on-hand. The availability of Combat Service 
Support units, equipment, morale and other variables 
definitely impact overall readiness. This thesis, however, 
focuses on the battalion level combat forces as the 
Principal component of the Army’s combat readiness. 
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trained and manned. 2) They must be ready to fight and win 
two MTWs. (3) They must be ready for both an immediate or 
extended deployment towan MIW«»In summary, for the purposes 
oí this thesis, it will be argued that the quality and 
emeantıty of infantry and armor units the Army provides for 
its MTW commitments are the principle measures of its degree 
of combat readiness. 

CA The Foundations of the Readiness Crisis 

The Army and the other services recently changed their 
position on the readiness of their forces. They now claim 
that there are serious readiness shortfalls within their 
respective services. In the words of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Shelton, readiness is “nosing 
down”.18 The services now point to indicators like 
declining retention and recruitment statistics, lack of 
Spare parts, canceled training, deteriorating retirement and 
health benefits, inadequate pay and housing, and lowered 
morale as proof positive of a readiness de cine dE During 
recent Congressional Testimony, Army Chief of Staff, General 
Reimer, stated “If we don’t do something we run the risk of 
a return to the “hollow force’ of the 19105, when [Spams 
18 Steven Lee Myers, “Military Leaders Make Case To Clinton 


For More Money,” New York Times, 16 September, 1998, Sec. A, 
apse 


13 Richter, Paul, "Military to Argue For More Funding," Los 


Angeles Times, 30 September 1998, 10. 
8 


parts were unavailable and morale plummeted.”“*% To prevent 
the re-appearance of the “hollow force”, the Joint Chiefs 
are requesting an increase in the defense budget. General 
ee expected to request a $25 billion annual increase 
in the Pentagon’s 1999 budget. The Chairman, 

appears inclined to spend much of the increase on 

boosting military pay and military retirement 

benefits, despite a lack of clear evidence that 
doing so would address the military’s readiness 

problems. 2! 

In essence, with their request for a budget increase, 
the “Chiefs are pushing for...a comprehensive plan to signal 
to military people that they are needed, wanted, and 
valued. ”2¢ 

fies Ehesis argues That, In the shore term, enema) 
cannot buy its way out of the readiness decline. While 
pressing quality er life issues ae ee demand 
improvements, enhancements in these areas are likely only to 
marginally boost readiness. Additionally, increases in 
training budgets and equipment modernization will surely 
increase readiness, but again only at the periphery. These 


stop-gap improvements cannot “fix” the readiness problem. To 


remedy the readiness crisis in the long term, the Army must 


Sei cks ation chrers Tell Ssenatem O. 
ei bid. 


22 Pexton, Patrick B., “Dwindling Ranks,” Washington Post, 
9 


look beyond the ancillary, reinforcing factors outlined 
above, and address the more significant underlying causes of 
the decline. 

4. The Nature of The Drawdown and Peace Operations 

This thesis argues that two major factors underlie the 
Army’s readiness crisis. The first is the massive post-Cold 
War reduction of Army combat forces. The second is the sharp 
increase in Army PO participation during this same period. 
The combination of a small force, over-committed to POs, has 
had a compounding negative effect on the Army’s readiness. 
This thesis will show how POs negatively affect the quality 
Or operational readiness of combat forces, as the drawdown 
Simultaneously reduces the structural readiness or quantity 
of the available force. While other factors such as morale, 
quality of life concerns, spare parts shortages and canceled 
training most Weertainly contribute to the decline, they 
simply serve to reinforce and extend its pervasiveness. The 
bedrock cause of the decline is simple: the Army is being 


Caled upon to domtoommuch with too little. 


a. The Drawdown 
Since the end of the Cold War, the Army has 
drastically reduced its operating budgets, manpower, and 


infrastructure. Overall, the Army reduced its total strength 
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by thirty-six percent. Table IT TzaepIetsecne oo oe 
manpower at the davision level. 


Table 1.1. Declining Army Force Structure, 1989 to 1997 


YEAR ACTIVE DIVIIS TONS ACTIVE END-STRENGTH 

1989 18 0.000 

1997 NO 495,000 
Source: Taw, Jennifer M., David Presselin, Maren Leed, 


Meeting Peace Operations’ Requirements While Maintaining MTW 
Readiness, Santa Monica, California: RAND, MR-921-A, 1998, 
S 

On the surface, it is plausible that the drawdown alone 
could jeopardize the Army’s ability to provide adequate 
forces for even one MTW. The numbers from Table 1.1 seem to 
support this idea.*3 After all, the Army committed roughly 
Ben of its 1991 inventory of eighteen divisions to che Cuf 
War. It seems likely that another regional conflict of the 
same scale would require a similar commitment of Army 
forces. It follows that, apart from any other problems, the 
Army 1S arguably not ready for one future Gulf War style 
MTW, much less two. The Army simply does not have enough 
Rs to ce Ob) TiS ETI G ene. argument 
23 Because some of the 1991 era divisions were round out 
units, the number of active divisions decreased by forty- 


five percent while the total force decreased by thirty-s1x 
percent. 


EL 


that as a one of the drawdown, the structural readiness 
of the Army’s combat forces is inadequate. 

Army planners, however, believes ia future MTW will 
require only four to five divisions.*4 Based on this 
assumpte ron, the cúürrent ten division force would- provide 
adequate forces even in the worst case scenario of two 
Simultaneous MTWs. While the number of divisions needed for 
an MTW is debatable, what is not debatable is that due to 
the drawdown, today’s Army has significantly fewer forces 


available to fight an MTW than it did during the Gulf War. 


b. Peace Operations 

It is also clear that even as the Army reduced its 
force, it increased its participation in peace operations. 2° 
Because peacekeeping and peace enforcement missions 
typically employ a large contingent of Army combat forces 
(as does, of course an MTW) any degradation of a combat 
unit’s readiness as a result of PO participation will 
directly affect that unit's readiness for its MTW role.2® 


Successive missions in Somalia, Haiti and Bosnia demanded a 


AS ODE 2: 


23 Richard Parker, “Readiness May Decline, Pentagon to Warn 
Senators,” Philadelphia Inquirer, 28 September 1998, 8. 


26 As such, this thesis does not address the support to 
diplomacy subset of peace operations because it does not 
typically require combat forces. 
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steady commitment of Army combat forces, (and in the case of 
Bosnia, continue to demand) despite the simultaneous decline 
in the available force.2’ Table 1.2 depicts the number of 
combat battalions (infantry or armor) required by these 
missions. 2% 


Table 1.2. Army Combat Battalions Committed to POs 1992- 


1998 
LOCATION DATES MAJOR OPERATION NUMBER 
ARMY UNITS OF SBIS 
Somalia IS 10% Mtn. Div. Restore Hope 6 
Continue Hope 
Halti 1994-96 MO Min. Dive Uphole Democracy 3 
UI DER 
Bosnia 1995- EIT Joint Endeavor 3 
Present I ee oa) Cuarda 


(* UNMIH- United Nations Mission In Haiti) 


while proof that these missions necessarily degraded 
the readiness of the combat units that participated in them 


is not definitive, a growing body of anecdotal evidence from 


27 Other significant POs of the post-Cold War era include 
the ongoing mission in the Sinai as well as operations in 
Rwanda and Macedonia. This study focuses on the POs listed 
in Table 1.2 because of the large number of forces required 
ana their longer duration. 


28 This number refers to the average number of battalions 
deployed at one time throughout the period of the operation. 
For instance, the ongoing Bosnia mission requires the 
constant presence of three battalions, which rotate every 
Four months. 
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the field suggests they may have.?2? If peace operations do 
degrade readiness, it follows that as the Army downsized and 
PO commitments increased, readiness should have started to 
decline. This has now occurred. It appears, therefore, that 
the Army’s post-Cold War operational readiness decline is 
digectly corredated to its partitiparion in POs. 

The onset of the readiness crisis coincided with the 
accelerated post Gulf War drawdown and PO missions in 
Somalia and Haiti. As both the drawdown and PO participation 
increased, reports of a readiness decline continued to 
deepen. For instance, in 1995, long before recent official 
recognition of the readiness problem, the current Chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee Senator Floyd Spence 
in a letter to the Deputy Defense Secretary, observed, 


U.S. military units are caught in the early stages 
of a downward readiness spiral that shows no 


prospect of easing 279 the foreseeable 
future...wholesale categories of combat units are 
in a reduced state of readiness...?% 

B. THESIS OBJECTIVES 


The overall objective of this thesis is to present 
alternative perspectives on: 1) the factors that underlie 


the Army’s readiness crisis and 2) the solutions required 
y 


22 Taw, Persselin, Leed, 33. 
30 See 
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for real readiness improvements. These perspectives will go 
beyond much of the current analysis that suggests the 
readiness decline is simply the result of a declining 
defense budget. By implication, it also challenges the 
assumption that the declinesas easily remedied with budget 
increases that focus largely on quality oft life 
improvements. This thesis argquesmmthat @to address the 
fundamental source of the readiness problem, the absolute 
size of the Army’s combat forces must either increase or 
their commitment to POs must decrease. Four distinct phases 


will be used to present this argument. 


er METHODOLOGY 

T: Phase 1 

Phase 1 of this thesis identifies and describes the 
characteristics of the drawdown and POs that impact Army 
combat readiness. The goal of this phase is to outline the 
key factors of the drawdown and POs that are critical to the 
¿eno ome of a model that measures declining readiness. 

The key factors of the drawdown include the post-Cold 
Ce reduction of infantry and armor battalions efrom 160 to 
ninety. One of the key factors of POs is the actual erosion 
of combat skills suffered by deployed and supporting PO 


WEtts. Additional "PO factors address the duration of the 
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Peace seperation, the unit rotation cycle, and the time in 
between unit rotations. 

2a Phase 2 

Phase 2 involves the development of a two-stage model 
that measures the Army’s combat readiness decline based on 
the characteristics described in Phase 1. The goal of this 
phase is to clearly describe the linkage between POs, the 
drawdown, and readiness. 

The model’s first stage presents the idea of a 
readiness threshold. The threshold refers to the maximum 
number of units of an available force that CcantMSent Inu 
deploy to support a protracted PO before the readiness of 
the force rapidly deteriorates. The threshold represents the 
“breaking point” for readiness. When the number of forces 
deployed exceeds the threshold the se outlined in Phase 
1 combine to eventually degrade combat readiness throughout 
the entire force. The second stage of the model depicts how, 
even if the number of units deployed are below the 
threshold, readiness still declines but at a more gradual 
Feten 

3. Phase 3 

Phase 3 applies the threshold model to analyze not only 


the current impact of the drawdown and POs on the. Army 
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combat readiness, but also to predict the consequences 
future PO commitments on readiness. 

4. Phase 4 

The final phase contains the key findings and 


implications Ot sthus ssenudy - 


Dr ORGANIZATION 

The thesis has six chapters. Chapter II (Phase 1) 
explains the PO and drawdown characteristics that affect 
readiness. Chapter III (Phase 2) explains the development of 
the readiness threshold model. Chapter IV (Phase 3) applies 
the model in assessing the current and future readiness of 
the Army. Chapter V (Phase 4) contains the findings and 
implications from these applications of the model. Chapter 


VI presents conclusions drawn from this thesis. 


ie) 








II. PHASE 1: FACTORS AFFECTING READINESS 


This chapter Zdentıifressespeei fies ways?’ in nen 本 二 
drawdown and POs degrade the Army's combat readiness. 
Additionally, the chapter outlines key assumptions based ©n 
these characteristics. Identification of the structural and 
operational readiness declines caused by the drawdown and 
POs respectively, is the first step in establishing the 
linkage between these two variables. Chapter III expands 
this linkage into a model that measures Army combat 
readiness based on the characteristics and assumptions in 


this chapter. 


A. DRAWDOWN FACTORS 


I Reduction of Available Force 

Perhaps the most obvious impact of the drawdown on the 
Army’s readiness is simply the reduction of its personnel 
strength. As previously discussed, the drawdown cut over 
one third of the Army’s manpower. In terms of infantry and 
armor combat units, the Army shrank from a 1991 high of 160 
battalions, to the cue niner of ninety These 
remaining battalions constitute the ten-division force 


recommended in the Bottom Up Review.?} 


31 Sortor, 8. 
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2a Contingency and Later Deploying Divisions 
Interestingly, the Army split the remaining ninety 
battalions (er ten da visions) into two categories, 


Contingency and Later Deploying.?2 Table 2.1 depicts this 


split: 
Table 2.1. Organization of Army Divisions 
CONTINGENCY LATER DEPLOYING 
82” Airborne Div. MOM O 
LOSS SD 20 Min tante” Di ya 
E Diy. reed Dıya 
3% Infantry Div. (Mech.) je ae me 


IN A a 


Infantry Div. (Mech.) 

In the event of an MTW the Army will first deploy its. 
Contingency divisions.°3 Because they deploy first, these 
units maintain a steady 98-100 percent of their authorized 
personnel. 34 

The remaining five divisions, roughly half of the 
Army’s active combat units, are designated as Later 
32 See Statement of Gebicke, Mark E., U.S. General 
Accounting Office, MILITARY READINESS: Observations on 
Personnel Readiness in Later Deploying Army Divisions, 20 


Mazen loos, -GAOME-NS TED 99-1270, 6. 


Sethe? Mpeis moet a Eruc @ent ingency Divisaon, It as 
already forward deployed in the Republic of Korea. 


34 Gebicke, 2-3. 
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Deploying forces.°> These units are intended to either 
reinforce contingency units or deploy in support of a second 
MTW. Later Deploying units have no minimum personnel level. 
In the aggregate, they maintain approximately ninety-three 
percent of their authorized personnel.°® 

A recent Government Accounting Office (GAO) report, 
however, explains how aggregate numbers may mask crippling 


personnel shortages in Later Deploying divisions: 


...aggregate numbers do not adequately reflect the 
eondit.zen that exists within individual 
battalions, companies, and platoons of these 
divisions. This is because excess personnel exist 
in some grades, ranks, and skills, while shortages 
exist in others. For example, while the 1° 
Armored Division was staffed at 94 percent in the 
aggregate, its combat support and service support 
specialties were filled at below 85 percent, and 
captains and majors were filled at 73 percent.3? 


This report and others like it indicate that readiness 
problems, induced by severe personnel shortages, are rampant 


in the Later Deploying divisions.?%% Based on personnel 


Einem ID has been “off-line” for two years im its role 
as the Army’s experimental Force XXI Unit. Therefore, in 
this thesis, it is not considered an active unit capable of 
providing forces for an MTW. 


人 
bid. 3. 


38 The GAO report on Later Deploying divisions made the 

following claims: one third of infantry squads and all of 

tnesencı tank unics were unmanned ingen I “Initant sy 

Division’s First Brigade,, almost half of the infantry squads 
2] 


shortages alone, it 1S quite possible that the readiness of 
these units is considerably less than that of the 
ee “divisions: For the purpose of this “study I 
assume that in the aggregate, the Later Deploying divisions 
maintain no more than a ninety percent readiness rating. 

Establishment of a ninety percent readiness rating for 
the Later Deploying divisions iS an attempt to capture the 
Spirit of the GAO report that claimed personnel shortages 
and training deficiencies were prevalent in these units. In 
reality, the readiness rating of the Later Deploying 
divisions may be slightly higher than ninety percent. 
Given, however, the recent rash of anecdotal reports that 
suggest otherwise, it is plausible to assume the rating is 
actually much lower. Ninety percent, therefore, represents 
a reasonable “middie ground” for the combat readiness 
throughout the Later Deploying divisions. 

Se Later Deploying Divisions as the De-facto PO Force 

Personnel shortages, though, are not the sr readiness 
threat to Later Deploying divisions. Assignment to Peace 
Operations may pose a more serious danger. Surprisingly, 
during the post-Cold War era, these divisions executed the 
majority of the Army’s peace operations. Examples include 
in theme: reed o tana son ad ao personnel 
assigned, only 16 of 116 M1A1l tank crews of the 1% Armored 


Division’s 3°° Brigade had full four man crews qualified to 
meet their wartime tasks. 
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the 105) Mountain Diwisionisiiparticirpat ion eee 
Somalia and thesis Armowed and 1] Infamery Divisioni: 
commitments in Bosnia. Ostensibly, the Contingency divisions 
are “fenced” from POS in order to ensure their capability to 
deployzin smBport aumen Ming 

If the Later Deploying divisions are primarily 
responsible for executing POs,=the=effects= of POs (good Wer 
bad) will be more widely felt in these divisions. The Later 
Booloying divisions, therefore, offer an oOpportunit m to 
assess the impact of ROS onsa “sub-categorye OfmihewArmyaeas 
such, in the next chapter on model development, this thesis 
will use the Later Deploying divisions’ thirty three combat 
battalions as the base-line force with which to analyze the 


effects of POs on combat readiness. 


B. READINESS EFFECTS OF POs 

Three factors of POs have a direct, measurable effect 
on the readiness of the Army’s combat forces: 1) the impact 
on caeployed Units, 2) tie impact on "supporting units e ean 
Mme impact Of the rotation cycle. 

1. Impact on Deployed Units 

A recent RAND study suggests that many core PO tasks 
such as patrolling, security operations, and planning are 


similar to tasks required for combat operations.?>? The 


39 Taw, Presselin, Leed, 37-43. 
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report ESE however, that while the basic tasks in each 
environment may be the same, their conditions and standards 
are likely very different. For example, during a PO, 
patrols are usually designed as a show of force. Therefore, 
patrols are often passive and may occur in daylight. In a 
combat environment the opposite conditions and standards 
exist for the same task. Patrols in this environment are 
aggressive, occur at night, and are designed with lethal 
Deane Aumorecm Division soldier on duty ir Ro TIA 
captures the distinction between the conditions of combat 


and of POs by saying, 


...our training was to maneuver and take the enemy 


out. Here we’ve had to learn a different concept. 
We had to learn not to shoot because you don’t 
really know who your enemy is. Yous have “to. shat 


back, watch and try to keep the peace.‘ 


The authors of the RAND report claim there are ways to 
mitigate the negative impact of the difference in conditions 
and standards between combat and POs. They suggest options 
such as creating live fire ranges or conducting exper: 
infantryman badge training will offset the deterioration of 


combat skills associated with POS. 


OIIpidi a 7. 


41 Ibid., 44. The authors also suggest that POs can improve 
a unit’s combat readiness. 
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Many Army commanders disagree. They contend that the 
negative impacts of POs are real and hard to overcome. One 
battalion commander, recalling the post-PO mindset of his 
soldiers, summed up the impact of POs by saying, 

.some times, there was some reluctance to shoot 

when shooting was appropriate...Soldiers do what 

they’re trained to do, and it takes a long time to 
change that. There is not some switch that you 

can hit and say, “now you’re a peacekeeper,” or 

“nOwe you’ rewas warfighter.” sebit sS nokerhäs simple. 

Te would bè mice Tr Tt Was, Dut its not.: 

This study assumes that the readiness of a deploying 
combat unit degrades to some degree during deployment to a 
PO. The specific decline will depend on the nature of the 
Ber Eor instance, on occasione im Somalia, Chomo Infantry 
Division performed tasks under conditions very similar to 
combat. In this case, the degree of PO-induced operational 
readiness decline for these units might not be great. The 
ie. Infantry Division in Haiti, however, operated in a more 
benign environment. This mission, more than the Somalia 


operation, was likely responsible for a decline in the 


participants combat readiness. 


42 See interview comments from LTC Ham, Commander of 1-6" 


Infantry Battalion. U.S. Army Center for Army Lessons 
Learned, Able Sentry Interview, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas: 
Center for Army Lessons Learned, 18 August 1995. 
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Bor “eee purpose of this thesis; It is assumed that a 
combat unit that deploys to a PO for an extended period 
suffers a thirty percent reduction in its combat readiness. 

The use of thirty percent as the average readiness 
decline attempts to acknowledge anecdotal evidence from the 
field that suggests that POs negatively affect readiness. 
At the same time, this percentage highlights the assertion 
that not all POs will have the same effect. The decline in 
readiness could be much worse, say a fifty percent decline, 
ör * Umi git "enl ybe "aten wo Mifteen™ pereent drop. THEE 
percent represents a general range of these possibilities. 

2i: Impact on Support Units 

The impact of a PO on the units that support deployed 
forces is also significant. In general, a roughly three to 
one ratio exists between the number of units deployed and 
the number required to support that deployment. ‘4? In ven 
case, “supporting” refers to those combat units that are: 
stripped of personnel, prevented from executing collective 
rara) “ana” forced "lo. i1nerease™eneir workload” in Ordenes 
support the deployed force. 

Most units that deploy to a PO do so at or above their 
authorized personnel strength. Deploying units from Later 


Deploying divisions are no exception. To deploy at 100 


43 SOrtor, or. 
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percent strength, however, they must augment with personnel 
£rom other LS This process Of transferring or 
“stripping” usually entails taking key leaders or critical 
military occupational specialties (MOSs) from sister units 
to bring the deploying force to 100 percent strength. #44 

Another impact on the Stay-behinds 15 their wena icy 
to execute mcCollective trainings _ Te Ames trate, if one 
company of a battalion deploys to a PO, the remainder of the 
battalion is unable to effectively execute battalion level 
operations for the period of the company’s deployment. 

A third effect addresses the fact that the stay-behinds 
experience a workload increase as a result of a PO 
deployment. Again, when a company deploys, the rest of the 
battalion must execute a wide range of actions that combine 
to reduce available training time. These indirect support 
actions can range from supervision of the deployed unit’s 
family support group, to execution of the deployed unit’s 
habitual garrison taskings. 

Conversely, more resources such as ranges and 
ammunition are available rom the stay-behinds. 
Unfortunately, because of the initial reduction in personnel 
to support the deployed units, the stay-behinds may not be 


able to fully exploit these advantages. 


a Taw -Pressilin, »Geca, A 
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M operaationa readiness redùůčtťtion borne by the forces 
that support the deployed during a PO are often overlooked. 
Ber the purposemer this study, readimess of a combat unit 
that supports a deployed force is assumed to decline by an 
average wol Zr Wen Seemeent ver whe d@ration of the 
operation. 

The establishment of this twenty percent decline 
aimeeSMmpts tO wgidress the concept that the impactwon a wni sS 
readiness goes beyond simply the forces that deploy to a PO. 
Again, this mumber, like @@he thirty percent decline of Bene 
deployed referenced previously, represents a range. The 
actual decline could be less or more depending on a variety 
of other Deacbers. 

3: Impact of the Rotation Cycle 

The final impact of POs on a Senin unit’s readiness 
GOncernsmene dymamics of ehe rotation cycle! 

The effect of the rotation cycle is most apparent 
during as protracted PO: The longer the duration of the 
mission, the greater the likelihood that units will execute 
multiple rotations. The significance of the cycle becomes 
apparent when the time between deployments for units shrinks 
to less than twelve months. Most combat units, depending on 
the specifics of the PO, require an average of at least six 


months of retraining after deployment to regain their pre- 
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deployment readiness levels. > Some studies, however, 
suggest that not “ven one year between deployments may pe 
enough time to maintain readiness. For example, in another 
RAND study, Jim Quinlivin suggests that, 
If units have only a little more than a year for a 
eyclewof retraining toMemiginal role, maintaining 
Skasiekoe withinsszheirseruginal role, and then 
training to special deployment tasks, it seems 
unlikely they will have time to progress to highly 
integrated combined arms training. ** 
This study captures the magnitude of the rotation 
effect on the available force. It explains that as the 
proportion of a given force deployed to an operation 


increases, the time in between deployments for follow-on 


units decreases. Figure 2.1 expresses this idea. 


ES" Sortor,. 49: 


46 Quinlivin, James, T., Force Requirements in Stability 
Operations, Santa Monica, California: RAND,RP-479, 68. 
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Figure 2.1. Time between deployments determined by the 
fraction of the force deployed. ?4’ 


This simple dynamic has powerful implications for units 
executing protracted POs. Figure 2.1 shows that with a four- 
month rotation cycle, the time to next deployment rapidly 
decreases with the fraction of the force deployed. For 
example, when twenty percent of the available force deploys, 
the time until the unit’s next deployment is sixteen months. 
When thirty percent of the force deploys, the time until 
next deployment shrinks to eight months. ‘48 

It is also important to note that the percentage of 


readiness regained in a given recovery period varies for 


Ted: 
ı Tore a 58: 
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both supporting and deployed units. This study assumes that 
a unit recovers at least ten percent of its readiness with 
each four-month period of recovery time. For instance, at 
the end of a four-month PO rotation, the deployed unit’s 
readiness has declined by thirty percent. At the end of the 
first four months of recovery its readiness improves to 
eighty percent. At the end of eight months of recovery its 
readiness reaches ninety percent. After twelve months, the 
unit is fully recovered and ready to re-deploy for another 
Pomrotation. 

In essence, the effect of the rotation cycle simply 
adds to the readiness decline of the deployed and supporting 
units. The repercussion of the rotation effect on a large 
enmi tment of forces to a protracted PO could easily, over 
time, cripple the readiness of the Later Deploying divisions 


and possibly the entire Army. 


C: SUMMARY 

Table 2.2 summarizes the characteristics of the 
drawdown and PO factors addressed in this chapter. It also 
includes the assumptions regarding how these factors 
specifically impact the readiness of the Army’s combat 


forces. 


Al 


Table 2.2. Characteristics of the Drawdown and POs That 
Degrade Readiness. 





REZWANESS CHARACTERISTICS 
FACTORS 
Drawdown -Overall Force decline 
-Emergence of Contingency 
vs. Later Deploying Div. 
-Later Deploying Division. 
as primary PO force 
Peace Op. -3:1 Ratio between Deployed 


and Support Force 


-Deployed Force 


zsupport Homes 


z4 Month Rotation Cycle 


The next chapter, 


Phase 2 of this thesis, 


IMPACT ASSUMPTIONS 


-160 vs. 90 Combat BNs 
-Contingency Div. @98-100% Ready 
-Later Deploy. Div. @90% Ready 


-33 of 90 BNs absorb PO effects 


-3 BNs deploying require 1 BN .- 
EO SUPPOrT 


-30% Readiness Decline during 
4 month deployment 


-20% Readiness Decline during 
4 month cycle 


-Increase in deployed force = 
decrease in time between 
deployments 


-Each 4 months of recovery = 


a 10% readiness recovery for- 
the deployed and support force 


develops a 


model that depicts the linkage between the characteristics 


and assumptions regarding the Army’s combat readiness that 


were presented in this chapter. 
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III. PHASE 2: THE READINESS THRESHOLD MODEL 


The model to be developed in this chapter measures the 
effect on the Army’s combat readiness when the operational 
readiness declines induced by POS combine with the 
structural readiness declines created by the drawdown. The 
model presents the concept that as the number of units 
deployed to a PO fluctuate, so does the readiness of the 
Ce contributing units to the PO Specifically, when the 
number of units deployed falls below a certain limit or 
threshold, the readiness decrease felt by the contributing 
force is additive and gradual. Conversely, when the number 
of forces deployed exceed this threshold, the readiness 
seo ine, On wUMeomeomeributing forge is geometric Mesulting in 


a rapid, self-reinforcing decline 


A THE CONCEPT OF A READINESS THRESHOLD 

In the early 1990s, when the Army had 160 combat 
battalions (or eighteen divisions) and committed only a few 
to POs, the effect on the remaining battalions was hard to 
discern. For instance, the Multi-National Force and 
Observer mission in the Sinai, ongoing since 1982, reguires 
a continual six month rotation of one infantry battalion 


task force. Prior to the drawdown, concerns as to how this 


ES 


mission and others like it, (ones that required even more 
forces) might erode the combat readiness of the Army were 
almest non-existent. Today, however, because GE the 
neclleeron. ım “Cae number of available combat units, the 
impact of a PO of any size is more visible. 

The drawdown revealed that there is a limit, or 
threshold, on the number of battalions the Army can commit 
to POs at one time before readiness of the total force 
deteriorates rapidly. Figure 3.1 “depicts how this threshomer 
during the post-Cold War era, decreased as the number of 


combat battalions in the Army inventory declined. 


—+— BNs Available 
— Threshold 
—— BNs Deployed to PO 


180 
160 
140 Threshold for 
120 Later 
# of 100 
BNs 80 
60 
40 
20 
0 





Figure 3.1. Change in Readiness Thresholds 
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ENID a instance, the eighteen division Army (160 
combat battalionsf®ehad a PO threshold of approximately ronm 
battalionsssBy 19977 the ten divison Arm o threshoki 
dropped. to. 220). battalionses» Evenimore significantly, by 
1998, the readiness threshola for the Later Deploying 
divisions (the de-facto PO force) plummeted to only 8-25 


combat battalions. 
B. THE READINESS THRESHOLD AND THE ROTATION EFFECT 


The character of the graph in Figure 3.1 indicates that 
the threshold is a constant twenty-five percent of the 
available force. The derivation of the twenty-five percent 
DRES d aa epl on some of the key characteristic o and 
assumptions of the PO and drawdown factors presented in 
Phase 1. Specifically, the model reflects the impact of the 
ao tarlon cycle-=the amount ol time afunite has before ade must 
re-deploy to a PO depends on the fraction of the force 
deployed. The twenty five percent limit also applies to the 
additional Phase 1 constraints: 


1) a protracted PO sustained by a four-month rotation 
CYC lesca ambati battalions 


2) a minimum requirement of twelve months between 
rotat rons 


APP RANG these constraints to the thirty-three 


battalions of the Later Deploying divisions illustrates the 


So 


Significance of the readiness threshold concept. It follows 
that, the Later Deploying divisions have a threshold of 8.25 
battalions (twenty-five percent of thirty-three). If more 
ton ea battalions, fon instance ten, (thirty percent) 
deploy to a protracted PO, seven of the ten, during the 4‘ 
rotation, will have to redeploy "early." In this sense 
“early” means the seven battalions will not have had a full 
twelve months to recover from their first rotation before 
they return for the second time. Table 3.1 outlines this 
process. 


Table 3.1. Derivation of the Readiness Threshold of the 
Later Deploying Divisions 


ROTATION Zon so 230 MONTHS OF 
DEPLOY DEPLOY RECOVERY 
(#BNs) (#BNs) 
i ew 25 w 0 
2 83725 10 4 
7BNs 


3 8.25 10 8 

4 ZO 3 asl 12 

Readiness begins to decline when units must redeploy 
to a PO with less than twelve months between deployments. 
Mathematically, it is possible for the Later Deploying 
divisions to deploy twenty-five percent of its force 


indefinitely. Table 3.1 indicates that each rotation of 8.25 


battalions has exactly twelve months of recovery time before 
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the next deployment. Re-deployment before the twelve month 
mark, however, initiates a chain reaction of readiness 
decline that forces each successive deploying force to 
rotate at a decreasing level of readiness. The implications 
of exceeding the readiness threshold are severe. If the Army 
deploys too many of its combat battalions in support of a 
protracted PO, it will eventually destroy its combat 


readiness. 


e THE THRESHOLD AND DEPLOYED AND SUPPORTING EFFECTS 
While Table 3.1 explains the impact of deploying an 
increasingly larger number of battalions to a PO, it does 
met. account for the thirty and. twenty percent respective 
declines in the readiness of the deployed and support forces 
that participated in the PO. When the declines of the 
deployed and support forces are included in the model, it 
becomes apparent that even when the number of units deployed 
falls below the threshold, readiness of the entire force 
Meier declines. Figure syzg@ereflects the inceemoorat toner 
deployed and supporting effects on the deployment of various 
levels of the Later Deploying divisions while maintaining 
the constraints addressed in Table 3.1. 
ae 3,2 depicts How a three year ləng PO would 
affect Later Deploying divisions at increasing levels of 


deployment. For example, when six battalions deploy, the 


3 


pesdiness ot the entire force declines from ninety percent 
iv sccnt at the end of the» feur menth 


rotation: a? 


% 
Readiness 


Months 
# BNs Deployed 


Readiness Threshold (8.25 BNs) 





Figure 3.2. Readiness Thresholds of Later Deploying 
Divisions at Various Deployment Levels During a Three Year 
PO. 


After the next four-month rotation, the readiness of the 
force drops to seventy-nine percent. After the third 
rotation, the readiness drops two more percentage points to 
seventy-seven percent, and levels off there after. The 
cumulative effect of a six-battalion PO commitment on the 
49 Again, the Phase 2 assumption contends that the Later 


Deploying divisions maintain only a ninety percent readiness 
rating at any one time. 
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Later Deploying divisions, therefore, is a less of thir: -mk 
percent of the total readiness of the force. The thirteen- 
percent loss represents the additive, gradual decline of 
readiness when the number of units deployed is below the 
thresholds 

Additionally, Figure 3.2 also shows that the commitment 
of twelve battalions (four units above the threshold) to a 
PO causes the readiness of the Later Deploying divisions to 
decline with each successive deployment without ever 
Beabillizing. For instance, after one rotation of twelve 
battalions, the readiness of the Later Deploying divisions 
is seventy-six percent. After four rotations it drops to 
fifty-one percent. After eight rotations it falls to twenty 
percent. This pattern of decline represents the rapid self- 
reinforcing, geometric deterioration of readiness when the 
number of units deployed exceed the readiness threshold. 
D. DETERMINATION OF THE THRESHOLD FOR THE LATER DEPLOYING 
DIVISIONS 

Development of a tracking chart like the one in Table 
3.2 assists in identifying the specific readiness declines 


portrayed in bagure. 3.2. 
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Table 3.2. 36 Month Readiness Decline When 9 Battalions 
of the Later Deploying Divisions are Committed to a PO. 


Months Deployedé Support Not Used Recovering Later 
%Readiness %Readiness % Readiness % Readiness Deploying 
Readiness 
4 9@60 3@70 21@90 U 780 
8 9@60 3@70 9@90 9@70 .14 
3480 
12 9@60 3@50 3@90 2710 
9@80 
9@70 
16 3@60 3@70 3@90 -68 
6450 6480 
9@70 
3@60 
20 3@60 3@50 6@80 162 
6@50 6@70 
9@60 
24 6@50 3@50 12@70 -59 
3@40 9@60 
28 9@40 3@50 6@70 35 
6@60 
9@50 
32 9@40 3@40 6@70 PIZ 
6@60 
9@50 
36 66440 34440 9660 . 48 
3.30 12650 


Note: Recall from Phase 1 the assumptions that: 


1) Readiness of Deployed Forces declines by 30% each 
nota Mon 

2 ) Readiness of Supporting Forces declines by 20% each 
rotation 

3 Readiness of Recovering Forces increases by 10% each 
rotation 


Table 3.2 tracks the readiness of all thirty-three 


battal ons of the Later Deploying divisions during a threes 
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year PO that requires a nine-battalion commitment.°° The 
tracking process "begins with the assumption of a “fair” 
sequence of deployment and sūpport rolesi for all hiri: 
three battalions.°! For instance, during the first four 
month rotation, battalions 1-9 deploy, and battalions 10-12 
Support.°* For the next rotation, battalions' 13-22 deploy 
ame bDattalions 22S 3 SUuppore.-— This “fair” sequence 
applies until units begin to re-deploy without the necessary. 
twelve months between rotations. 

Table 3.2 shows thateiwith a nime-battelilen commitment 
the first “early” redeployment occurs at the beginning of 
the third rotation or at twelve months. At- this point, 
three of the nine units that, at the end of the second 
rotation, had recovered to only seventy percent, must serve 
Matar Lyósas the support force “for the third g@rotation-. After 
20 Appendixes A-D contain tables for rotations of three, 
six, twelve, and fifteen battalions. 

“1 When battalions are actually selected for commitment to a 
PO, a “fair” sequence of rotation is unlikely. Other factors 
ranging from real world commitments to rotations at command 
directed exercises would likely prevent a “fair’ sequencing 
of the Later Deploying division’s battalions to a protracted 
PO. 

°2 This maintains the 3:1 ratio mentioned in Chapter 2. 

T Dringis second rotaeron, beeralions 8 amd 10-12 
Would beginztneir first four monthzrecesvery period Applying 
the ten percent recovery assumption from Phase 1, at the end 
of the four months, the readiness of 1-9 would improve to 


seventy percent. The readiness of 10-12 would improve to 
eighty percent. 
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the rotation its readiness reduced by another twenty 
Peseeies sche supporting forces’ readiness drops to fifty 
percent. From this point on, and throughout the rest of the 
Aa l acted FPO, units must eather deploy or support at an 
increasingly lower level of readiness. For instance, at the 
end of twenty-four months, the deployed force is a mix of 
Six units at only fifty percent readiness and three units at 
just forty percent readiness. 

It is possible to calculate the readiness decline of 
the entire force at the end of each rotation iteration. The 
far right column of Table 3.1 contains the overall readiness 
percentage of the Later Deploying divisions at the different 
rotation intervals. The numbers represent the various 
readiness percentages of the iteration multiplied by the 
number of battalions at each percentage. Adding these 
products and then dividing by thirty-three yields quotients 


corresponding to the readiness declines in Figure 3.1. 


E. SUMMARY 

The Readiness Threshold model can be used as a tool to 
assess the impact of the drawdown and POs on the combat 
readiness of a given force. In the next phase, Phase 3, the 
model will be used to assess not only the Army’s current 
combat readiness but also to predict the readiness impact of 


future PO commitments. 
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IV. PHASE 3: APPLYING THE READINESS THRESHOLD MODEL 


The purpose of Phase 3 is to illustrate the utility of 
the Readiness Threshold Model as a viable tool to measure 
the structural and operational readiness declines caused by 


the drawdown and POs. 


A. THE THRESHOLD AND CURRENT READINESS 

Today the U.S. Army has one major PO commitment, 
Operation Joint Forge in Bosnia.°4 This mission requires a 
Sbeady commitment of three infantry or armor battalions. To 
facilitate this commitment, the Army decided to institute a 
four month rætation pole ve Significar E since its 
inception, one division at a time has had responsibility for 
the mission. The 1% Armored Division started the operation 
in December 1995. It executed three, four-month rotations 
using a brigade each time. In November of 1996 the 1° 
Pateantry Division, whitebmrolle cagaecimilcr rotation policy, 
replaced the 1%* Armored Division. The 1% Armored again took 
over the mission in October of 1997. In fact, these two 


Makes hell. Armored anrd 1 Tn antay Divico aae the 
Y 


24 Other commitments, such as the Multi-national Force and 
Observer Mission in the Sinai, currently exist, but for the 
purpose of this thesis are not considered major POs. 
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Sale Army force participants ln the Bosnia operation 
to date.>> 

It is important to note that both of these units are 
members of Later Deploying divisions. Their assignment to 
the Bosnia operation supports the GAO claim, presented 
earlier, that the Läter Deploying divisions are the Army’s 
de facto PO forces.>® 

The negative impact on the combat readiness of these 
two divisions from the-Bosnia rotations was, and "continues 
to be, Significant In a recent visit to Bosnia, Senator 
Carl Levin of the Senate Armed Forces Committee concluded, 
“the Pentagon should begin thinking about how to spread the 
mission’s burden among more that just European-based U.S. 
forces” .°! The Senator’s comments were a result of his 
concern that “readiness and morale will be degraded by 


multiple deployments to Bosnia.”°8 Senator Levin’s judgement 


> Somemorner units, like the 10°" Infantry Division and ssn 
nord Canale” Division provided additional Units, some 
nin ato mo roo ps Were Fremen  oumonuecduandas 
mianery Divisions. 


56 Ọther factors, however, like the proximity of these units 
to Bosnia could also explain their assignment to the 
mission. 

51 Maze, Rick, “Spread the Bosnia Burden Throughout,” 
Times, Jan 1998, 14. 


Army 


A 
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WasSmecerrect for reasons, in part, that he might notr Tte 
fully appreciated. 

Using the Readiness Threshold Model, it is possible to 
determine just how the Bosnia mission has negatively 
influenced the readiness of the Later Deploying divisions. 
The character of the chart in Figure 4.1 supports one of the 
main premises of the Threshold Model; when the number of 
forces deployed to a PO is below the threshold, readiness 


declines gradually and eventually stabilizes. 


Readiness of Later Deploying 50 
Divisions 


# BNs Deployed 





Figure 4.1. Current Readiness of Later Deploying 
Divisions With a Three Battalion PO Commitment. 


"re chart inmM@sigurem™. Mimdrcates that after thirty- Six 


months of three battalions rotating at four-month intervals, 


+ 
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U i eads of the Later Deploying divisions slips to 
approximately eighty four percent. 

Use of the model to determine the readiness threshold 
of just the two units that have actually conducted the 
Bosnia mission during the past three years, reveals an even 
more alarming readiness shortfall. The readiness threshold 
fOr Michese two munite (the 1°*weInfamtry and1% Armored 
Division's) is 4.5 battalions.?? The model predicts that as 
the number of deployed forces reaches this limit, their 
readiness should decline more rapidly before stabilizing at 
a lowered readiness level. The current three battalion 
sustained deployment rate for Operation Joint-Forge, is 
dangerously Mak e to Cio Gareshold. Therefore, tie 
readiness declines experienced by the combat battalions 
committed to the Bosnia operations as observed by Senator 
Levin, are likely the predictable result of limiting the 
impact of a protracted PO to only a few units. 

In addition, it appears the Army is Pet ane the 
wisdom of assigning to just a few units the burden of 
executing a protracted PO. Recently, for the first time in 
the post-Cold War era, the Army decided to commit a 
Contingency Division to a major PO. The 1°° Cavalry Division 
> The two divisions have a total of eighteen battalions. 
Using the calculations from Phase 2, the readiness threshold 


for these two units is approximately twenty-five percent or 
4.5 battalions. 
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replaced the ys Armored Division. ¿in Bosnia in November ker 
1998. This action may offer tacit recognition that the 
Later Deploying divisions, especially the 1*%* Infantry and 
ds ATEN need relief from the corrosive readiness burden 
of a protracted PO. The repercussions of assigning these 
“first to fight” units tO Peace Operar ono u ed at 
best. On the cinia e assignment o m E on LAS, to a 
contingency division will ease the readiness decline in the 
Later Deploying divisions. Unfortunately, it will also usher 
in a new readiness decline in the Contingency divisions. 
This decline directly threatens the Army’s ability to 


provide operationally ready forces for an MTW. 


B. FUTURE READINESS: ANOTHER PEACE OPERATION 

if the usewof the 1% CavalryeeDivitsiom signals the 
Army’s recognition that the burden of POs must be spread 
beyond the Later Deploying divisions, the burden of yet 
another PO might debilitate the Army’s readiness to a point 
beyond affordable repair. Whata t "for instance, the sss. 
were to commit troops to a Bosnia-style PO in Kosovo? To 
begin with, ‚che total mumber of battalions committed to POs 
would increase from the current number of three, to six. 
This increase would pose a significant problem for the Army. 
The main obstacle in this scenario initially might be to 


determine which unit should take on the Kosovo PO? If 
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Znocherzeontingenceys division were to receive the assignment 
the implications for MTW readiness become dire. 
Alternately, if a Later Deploying division were committed, 
fnis unit would fomege themwreinief feome PO=duty=» that the 
assignment of the 1% Cavalry to Bosnia was intended to 
provide. 1n the first place. 

er EXTENDING THE MODEL BEYOND THE LATER DEPLOYING 
DIVISIONS 

Extending the model beyond the scope of the Later 
Deploying divisions to encompass the entire Army provides a 
method to determine how a “two PO scenario” would affect 
total Army readiness. 

Extension of the model in this manner requires 
calculating the readiness threshold for all of the Army’s 
seventy-eight battalions. The threshold in this case is 
19.5 battalions (or twenty-five percent of seventy-eight) . °° 

In the future scenario of an additional PO, the number 
deployed (six) is well below the threshold. Even though this 
number is less than even one third of the threshold, there 
is still however, a significant loss of readiness for the 
total Army. This loss is similar in scope to the readiness 


drop observed when three of the Later Deploying divisions 


60 Seventy-eight includes all of the Army’s active infantry 
anducmmorn 1 minus thesmime battalions of the 4” 
intant~um, TTI currenely committed tO FOrce AAI. 
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thirty-three available battalions deploy to a PO. Figure 4A? 


illustrates this comparison. 


90 
89 
83 
87 
86 


% Readiness 85 


34 
83 
32 
31 
80 


# BNs Deployed 





Figure 4.2. Comparison of Readiness at Three and Six 
Battalion Deployments Between the Later Deploying Divisions 
and the Entire Army. 

The figure above shows that when three battalions from 
the Later Deploying divisions participate in a protracted 
PO, their readiness eventually declines by approximately 6.5 


3 oiler!) whenesdx —satealionssdeplev=(reqardleas 


if they are from the Later Deploying divisions or not), the 
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Army as a whole loses more than five percent of its overall 


readiness. 


D. SUMMARY OF MODEL APPLICATIONS 

This analysis takes on even greater significance in 
conjunction with one of the key assumptions behind both the 
BUR and the QDR: the idea that in the event of an MTW, the 
forces executing PO would withdraw and prepare to deploy to 
the MTW. This assumption fails to fully consider the 
operational readiness decline that PO participation creates. 
The readiness model reveals that the forces executing a PO 
will not be completely ready for immediate MTW deployment. 
In fact, PO participation can easily cripple the readiness 
afs committed For c mr T a e e a pple effecti 
on forces that are not deployed. Further, as the size of 
the force deployed increases, so does the magnitude of the 
negative effects on the rest of the force. 

Aside from the obvious geo-political instability 
resulting from a PO withdrawal, (or quick hand-off to the 
reserves or foreign forces), the salient point of this 
analysis is that the units withdrawn from a PO will not be 
ready to deploy to an MTW without a significant amount of 
crain Up cine 

Using a worst-case example, if the U.S. was committed 


to two prolonged POs when an MTW broke out, of the seventy- 
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two available battalions, only thirty six (four dain 
would be at (supposedly) 100 percent readiness. The 
remaining thirty-six battalions would be at various levels 
of readiness. Some battalions would be ninety percent ready- 
--not yet deployed to a PO. Some battalions would be only 
Sixty percent ready—---juste returning from a PO Trotarlen- 
Expansion of the Readiness Threshold Model to include 
ehe Contingency divisions highlights ther utility orehe 
model as a tool to assess the readiness of the entire Army 
to execute an MTW. The following chapter addresses the model 
implications for MTW readiness as well as other concerns 


implied by the model. 


SL 








V. PHASE 4: IMPLICATIONS AND FINDINGS 


„coordinating simultaneous wars with the shrunken 

military of the post-cold war era would be a charade. 

Dr. Richard Bettsé1 
„an argument to increase the size of the Army would 
never sell...The point is we can’t get any smaller than 

we are today. 

Senior Army Official ® 
The application of the model in the preceding chapter 
reveals several implications with potentially serious 
consequences for the National Military strategy. Not the 
least of these is that the Army may not have the ability to 
provide an adequate quantity of troops possessing the 
quality necessary to fight and win two MTWs without 
Significant risk. Taken a step further, application of the 
model also implies that the U.S. Military strategy may need 
to re-address the viability of the two MTW concept. Other 
wmo ications suggest both restructuring the current [arce 
Size and reevaluating commitments to current and future POs. 
This chapter will first outline the findings fromerenis 


study and then address some of the policy implications that 


result from these findings 


ew Betts, S51. 


62 Sean Naylor, “Readiness for Two Wars in Question,” Army 
Times, 14 September 199%, TO: 
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A. FINDINGS 

L; First Finding 

D eaa andang of this thesis 1s that the Army's 
HERE s Seis Ss einzgreatiparterra function Of Compounding, 
sell zeintforemmeszdeelines in both- its- structural anda 
operational readiness. Recall that operational readiness 
addresses the efficiency or quality of a given force. The 
important indicators of operational readiness include fill 
of assigned manpower in existing units and status of 
individual and Unit training: Conversely, Structural 
readiness focuses on the mass or quantity of a given force. 
Its important indicators are the numbers of troops under 
arms and available units. 

The drawdown shrank the size of the Army. Subsequent 
personnel shortages occurred because e ber of existing 
units exceeded the available force that could man them. It 
is reasonable, then, to suggest that the drawdown is 
Mesponstole fOr the Structural or Quantity aspect ora 
readiness crisis. The operational or quality aspect of the 
dee Mne is a function in great part due to participation ze 
POs. The negative impact of PO participation compounds the 
shortcomings of the Army’s structural readiness problem. 

The current PO in Bosnia, for instance, forces units 


that already lack an adequate number of soldiers, to play a 
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“shell game” with personnel to meet the demands of 
continuous PO rotations. This “game” eventually causes a 
reduction in the operational readiness of the participating 
combat forces. 

Theweresulits ofemedel applications fromm Chapter. m 
indicate that due to the Bosnia PO alone, the total Army’s 
readiness is currently down almost six percent. As 
previously noted, this drop in readiness is attributable to 
the compounding effects of structural and operational 
readiness. 

If the current readiness crisis is viewed from the 
perspectives of both the @quantitymamee quallt yar ofme the 
available force, it becomes clear that more cannot be done 
with less without some costs. In this case, the readiness of 
its combat units is the cost incurred by the Army in over- 
Sommitting its reduced force to POs. 

2: Second Finding 

The second finding of this study is ea the current 
solution to the readiness crisis advocated by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army ignores the operational and structural 
impacts implied by the model. Rather than address the 
tension between size and commitment, the Army, as well as 
the other services, has instead mistakenly focused on 


quality of life issues as the most pressing aspect of the 
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neccineseserisis. AS such, the official solution to the 
readiness crisis is to overhaul the retirement system and 
close the pay gap.® Under this plan it appears that the 
AOS ie chim Om eoringing “the .actual™ capability of “tts 
existing euni ts uep to their potential, “bye making its 
available mass as efficient as possible.”®14 

With this approach, the Army is clearly focusing on 
the operational aspect of readiness---improvement in the. 
quality of the force, to reverse the readiness decline. 
Unfortunately, this is too narrow an approach as it ignores 
the operational readiness decline created by POs as well as 
the structural readiness decline ushered in by the drawdown. 
As a result, the quality of life “readiness fix” advocated 
by the Army will likely fall far short of reversing the 


long-term readiness decline of its combat forces. 


B. IMPLICATIONS 

D: Risk to MTW Success 

To reiterate, the most significant implication derived 
from the findings of this study is the contention that the 


Army may have neither the quality nor the quantity of 


63 Testimony of Gen. Douglas Riemer. Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Armed Services, Status of U.S. Armed Forces: 
Hearing before the Committee on Armed Services, 105‘ 
Congress, 2" Session, 29 September 1998. 


64 Betts, 41. 
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soldiers available to execute the National Military strato 
without a signifieant increasederisk. In this context, misk 
is not defined as risk of defeat, but rather the risk that 
the Army will be forced to incur a higher rate of casualties 
to achieve" alo: 
sclting. theslengthalk time iGaiwould @rake @remeces Geo 
reach a second conflict, Gen. Henry Shelton, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, recently ordered the risk 
ers such aamiıss1lon to be rated “high For the Tirst 
time...greater delay comia lead to greater 
casualties. ® 
The prognosis for a second MTW, however, is even 
bleaker when the impacts of the threshold model are 
considered. Increasingly, it appears that the structural 
readiness of the Army’s current combat forces is Simply 
inadequate for a “two MTW” military strategy. PO induced 
operational readiness declines serve only to reinforce this 
inadequacy. Despite the Chairman’s recent claim that the 
Armed Forces are “ready to execute the National Military 
Strategy, including two overlapping major theater wars,” 


many others disagree.®® For example, a senior Army official 


recently Stated that “it was not clear that the Pentagon 


65 Parker, “Readiness May Decline,” 8. 


66 Statement of Gen. Henry Shelton. Congress, Senate, 
Committee on Armed Services, Status of U.S. Armed Forces: 
Hearing before the Committee on Armed Services, TOs 
Congress, 2" Session, 29 September 1998. 
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camila y out Lts stated mission to win two major regional 
wars at once...”°’ Furthermore, Dr. Betts suggests that: 
„Doth the wars in Vietnam and the Gulf were undertaken 
by the hefty cold war military establishment. Te 
pretend that the United States could do better in 
coordinating simultaneous wars with the shrunken 
military of the post-cold war era would be a charade.®8 
If it is, however, possible in principle, as the 
Chairman suggests, to execute two MTWs with the current 
force, the readiness impact indicated by the model still 
must be considered. While it is possible to say the current 
force is capable of two MTWs it is quite another to explain 
how capable. The use of the Readiness Threshold Model in 
calculating the current readiness shortfall--an almost six 
percent drop in effectiveness--illustrates this point. 
While seventy-eight battalions are currently “on-hand”, not 
alas of these battalions, (due to current PO commitments), 
are “ready” for MTW particıpation. The notional effective 
readiness of these battalions is 100 percent. The actual 
effective readiness of these forces from the perspective of 
the model is only eighty-four percent. 
PAR A New Strategy? 


Based on the argument outlined in this study, it may be 


time to consider altering the current “two MTW” National 


67 Myers, “Military Leaders Make Case.” 22. 
Meca oe 


O 


Military eg This may be especially true since the 
remedies currently advocated for “curing” the readiness 
crisis wableenetessaoqnaficantit@ealter Sihe structure 
oran factors behind the decline. lí, as Dr. Betts 
claims, the “two MTW” strategy is a “charade”, its 
perpetuation serves only to complicate and confuse the 
readiness issue. Ostensibly, if the Army had to only 
contend with one MTW, its current readiness status, although 
problematic, would be more acceptable. Faced with only one 
MTW, the Army could eleminate a few divisions and more 
equitably spread personnel to ensure all units were 100 
percent filled. Additionally, while the effects of POs would 
still be felt, there would be a reasonable assurance that 
the non-participating forces could handle one MTW even if 
their overall readiness was “down” due to the ongoing POs. 
Beyond changing to a "one MTW” strategy, other 
Suggestions include the idea of a win-hold-win concept. 
This strategy consists of “a plan to fight a defensive 
holding action for a prolonged period in a secondary 
theater,” while fully prosecuting the primary war in the 


must thea er.’ 


= Jbid. O 
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cm Other Implications 

D er implications emerge from "this study: 
increasing the force or decreasing participation in POs. 
Like changing the National Military strategy, these ideas 
are probably not politically tenable. Nonetheless they 


deserve consideration. 


a. Reevaluation of the Current Force Structure 

An increase in the size of the Army’s combat 
forces will enhance the structural, long-term readiness of 
the Army. A significant increase in the number of combat 
units in the Army inventory would mitigate the operational 
readiness declines resulting from POs. A force increase 
would effectively spread the negative impacts of POs across 
a greater sized force. Additionally, a larger force would 
allow a more realistic expectation of executing a “two MTW” 
military strategy. 

Again, in the post-Cold War era, and in the 
current environment of balanced budgets, an increase in the 
size of the Army’s combat forces may not be a realistic 
goal. In the words of one senior Army official, “an argument 
to increase the size of the Army would never sell...The 


point is we can’t get any smaller than we are today.”!9 


70 Naylor, “Readiness for Two Wars in Question,” 10. 
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De Reevaluation of PO Commitments 

Similarly, a reevaluation of the commitment of the 
Army’s combat forces to POs would mitigate the short-term 
operational readiness decline these missions tend to create. 
A reduction in. the number zer units committed to POs and 
avoidance of future commitments would also improve the 
Army’s structural readiness for the “two MTW” strategy. 

The Kosovo scenario presented in Chapter IV 
addresses the impact of an additional Bosnia-style PO on the 
operational readiness of the Army. Before committing the 
ey combat forces to future POs, policy makers must be 
aware of the real potential of a readiness “free fall” as 
the number of units deployed to POs becomes closer to the 
readiness threshold of the total available forces. 

The feasibility of actually reducing the current 
level or lowering the future level of PO commitment is slim. 
The National Security Strategy of Engagement and Enlargement 
implies a continued role for the Army’s combat forces in POs 


Bor years to come. 


Gal 





VI. CONCLUSIONS 


I must say this is almost an Orwellian experience for 
me to have you here today as opposed to your appearance last 
February when you came before this committee and gave a 
dramatically different view of the readiness and 
requirements that the military needs to maintain our 
capabilities. 

Sen. John McCain’! 
...policy debate about the costs and benefits of proposals 
to enhance readiness tends to be confused. When concern 
about the {readiness} issue peaks...confusion also peaks. 

Dr. Richard Betts?? 


Like most politically charged topics, advocates or 
opponents of certain positions often oversimplify both 
problems and solutions. Military Readiness, because it is a 
multifaceted, highly complex issue is no - exception. 
Unfortunately, oversimplification tends to lead to a general 
sense of confusion concerning where the readiness decline 
comes from and how best to reverse it. While confusion may 
fell explain. the enrrent) lackwoticlamgrey and de pun qa rama 


solutions to the readiness crisis, it certainly does not 


Seuse it. 


11 Comment directed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff during 
Congressional hearings. Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed 
Services, Status of U.S. Armed Forces: Hearing before the 
Committee on Armed Services, uas Congress; OPO Sessiom, 29 
September 1998. 


72 Betts, 30. 
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For instance, to suggest that the readiness of the 
De ana Dy association, its ability to prevail in a “two 
wi escolar © wich the proper quality and quantity of 
soldiers will dramatically increase by improving quality of 
life issues 1s misleading. In the words of one exasperated 
BIZ senator during recent congressional hearings’ on 
redes ene est (quality of. life, is EO. bring T 
back alive.”?3 

The confusion over readiness begins with its very 
definition.‘ As mentioned in the beginning of this study, in 
ER to have an informed discussion of readiness the issue 
must be viewed from the perspective of the following 
questions: 1) What should be ready? 2) What should it be 
ready for? 3) How soon should it be ready? Without the 
framework these questions provide, discussion of the 
readiness issue is problematic at best. The additional 
perspectives of operational and structural readiness are 
also necessary to further define the nature of the problem 
and mes sOlurcron: 

The current quality of life “fix” proposed by the Jolnpw 


Chiefs of Staff avoids the more expensive and politically 


73 Gemment wirected to the Jeintsshiefs of Staff during 
Congressional hearings. Congress, Senate, Committee on Armed 
Services, Status of U.S. Armed Forces: Hearing before tne 
Committee on Armed Services, 105°" Congress, DNS Ss Ss LOS 
September 1998. 
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unpopular solutions to the problem such as: abandonment of 
the “two MTW” strategy, increasing the size of the total 
force, or decreasing PO commitments of the force that is 
currently available. while quality of life concerns do 
exist and do influence Army readiness, they are but a small 
part of the larger readiness problem. 

The alternative perspective on readiness that this 
study advocates, that is, viewing the readiness decline from 
both operational and structural perspectives, could be 
extended beyond just the Army’s readiness crisis. The basic 
premise of the model could be used to analyze the readiness 
declines plaguing the rest of the Armed Forces. The Navy for 
instance “recently estimated that it was short 18,000 
sailors fleetwide”’4 and that it “sends ships to sea with 
increasingly skeletal crews.”’>2 The Air Force, 

...also is worried about personnel shortages. 

Patrolling no-fly zones in northern and southern 

Iraq and Bosnia, and putting on shows of force in 

the air over Kosovo, the Air Force is the busiest 

it has been since Desert Storm.?f 

The fundamentals that underlie the readiness crises of 


the Army's sister services are similar to its own. 


| Pexton, “Dwindling Ranks,” 12. 
15 Parker, “Readiness May Decline,”8. 
16 Pexton, “Dwindling Ranks,” 12. 


Ge 


ewe tae mene US) Military, not just®the Army, is being 


compo Upon to do too much with too little. 
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APPENDIX A. 36 MONTH READINESS DECLINE WHEN 3 BATTALIONS OF 
THE LATER DEPLOYING DIVISION ARE COMMITTED TO A PO 


Month| # Deployed] # Supporting] # Not Yet| # Recovering| Later 
Deploying 


Divisien 
Readiness 
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APPENDIX B. 


36 MONTH READINESS DECLINE WHEN 6 BATTALIONS OF 


THE LATER DEPLOYING DIVISION ARE COMMITTED TO A PO 


Month| # Deployed] # Supporting| # Not Yet| # Recovering} Later 
Deploying 
Division 
Readiness 
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APPENDIX C. 36 MONTH READINESS DECLINE WHEN 12 BATTALIONS 
OF THE LATER DEPLOYING DIVISION ARE COMMITTED TO A PO 


Month| # Deployed| # Supporting] # Not Yet] # Recoveringl|Later 


me 


Deploying 
Division 


Readiness 








APPENDIX D. 36 MONTH READINESS DECLINE WHEN 15 BATTALIONS OF 
THE LATER DEPLOYING DIVISION ARE COMMITTED TO A PO 


Month] # Deployed] # Supporting; # Not Yet! # Recovering|Later 

Deploying 
Division 
Readiness 
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